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Biotechnician Beth Kaplin bands a 
peregrine falcon chick. 
(photo by Mike Penfold) 
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The Hanaayee Corner 


Since my arrival a year and a half 
ago, I’ve met many of you and 
heard about your programs. I’m 
impressed with the excellent work 
being done throughout the state. 

During FY88 we met and often 
exceeded our state-wide AWP 
commitment. However, we are 
still not consistently reporting all 
of those accomplishments. 

Reporting your work accom- 
plishments is extremely important 
as we compete for funding with 
other BLM offices. The offices 
showing the greatest number of 
accomplishments at their funding 
level are given preference in the 
allocation of Bureau budgets. 

This is the first time in several 
years that we have had a budget at 
the beginning of the fiscal year 
instead of working under a con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Our FY89 budget is about the 
same in total dollars as our FY 88 
budget. 

We received increases in: Alaska 
lands - $300,000; facilities main- 
tenance - $100,000; and LIS- 
ALMRS-GCDB - $1,200,000. 

Shortfalls were in: rights-of- 
ways and withdrawals - $260,000; 
wilderness - $42,000,; adminstra- 
tive services - $256,000; and min- 
ing law - $500,000. 

In mid-November Art Hoster- 
man and I will be attending the 
next Bureau budget meeting in 
Santa Fe. Each state will discuss 
their budget needs. and where 
possible, adjustments will be 
made. Competing for funds at this 
meeting is dependent upon Bu- 
reau priorities and upon our re- 
ported units of accomplishment. 

The Bureau Field Committee 
met in Anchorage August 9-11. 
The Committee is made up of the 
associate state directors, the asso- 
ciates from BIFC and the Denver 
Service Center and division chiefs 
from the Washington Office. 

Field Committee members had 
the opportunity to see and discuss 


Les Rosenkrance 


some of BLM Alaska’s programs. 
What they discovered was that 
Alaska is not unique. Some of our 
programs may be a little different 
and require specific expertise, but 
the most important ingredient is 
the quality and professionalism of 
our employees. 

For instance, the principals of 
grazing are basically the same for 
reindeer, cattle or sheep.  Like- 
wise, our wildlife biologists are 
doing similar things as their 
counterparts. In place of bighorn 
sheep reintroductions we are 
working to reintroduce musk ox. 

We also updated the committee 
on Alaska’s role in supporting the 
implementation of a National In- 
formation Management System. 
Alaska and DSC are developing 
the Bureau’s interim LIS software. 

Asa partial result of this meeting 
the Field Committee agreed to 
support Alaska and DSC’s LIS 
development work. 

I’m really enjoying being back in 
Alaska and look forward to work- 
ing with you in FY89. 


Les Rosenkrance 
Associate State Director 


Pronounced ha nie’ yee, hanaayee 
is Koyukon Athabascan for “reporter” 
or “one who talks.” 
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Catching the Fastest Bird in the World 


by Ed Bovy 


You're hanging from a rope on a cliff 200 feet above 
_ the Kuskokwim River. Your hands are getting tired. 

You feel a little bit guilty about being there while you 
pick up the young peregrine falcon chicks to attach 
the identification band, but this is important. All the 
while you’re wondering what it would feel like to be 
dive bombed by the fastest bird in the world. 

Suddenly it happens. The air rushes past your 
neck. You never see the bird. It comes and goes in an 
instant. But its presence was unmistakable. If you 
had been a small bird, you would now be dead. 

This summer, BLM seasonal biotechnician Beth 
Kaplin had just such an adventure while assisting 
Anchorage District biologist Van Waggoner on his 
annual peregrine census. 

“Each spring we identify 
the active sites where the 
peregrines are building 
their nests. Then we go 
back later in the summer 
to band the chicks after 
their tiny feet have grown 
large enough to hold the 
band. The birds we did 
this year were 19-24 days 
old,” said Kaplin. 

Waggoner and Kaplin 
checked the Kuskokwim 
River segment between 
Aniak and McGrath. | 
“There is one nest right 
near Aniak. The villagers 
there are real interested 
in the birds. One lady 
called me when the chicks 
fledged,” said Waggoner. 
“We found between two 


to four chicks per nest on Peregrine falcons have been 
clocked at speeds exceeding 180 
miles per hour in a death-dealing 
Peregrine nests usually q@ssqult on a hapless prey. 


the four nests we checked. 
Last year more pairs had 
chicks, but each nest had 
fewer chicks,” said Kaplin. 


rest on narrow ledges 

along cliffs that are hard 

for the biologists to get to. 

Many can be reached just 

by ahard climb. But some require biologists to use a 

rope and harness to descend from the cliff top. 
Waggoner gave Kaplin a crash course in climbing. 

“It’s pretty easy as long as you're not afraid of heights. 

The main thing is knowing how to tie the right knot on 

your line for your anchor position,” said Kaplin. 


Sometimes the peregrine parents get upset while 
the biologists are banding the chicks. “One flew by so 
close that I could hear the wind rush by my ears. But 
Van had told me it wouldn’t attack. I had to concen- 
trate on getting the band on the bird’s foot and not 
falling off the edge, soI didn’t have time to think about 
being afraid,” said Kaplin. 

“Peregrines are relatively easy to work with. Other 
birds are not. Goshawks come in and try to take your 
ears off. And there have been cases reported where 
great horned owls have even attacked people who 
were not disturbing their nests but got too close,” said 
Waggoner. 

The Peregrine’s main food supply is other birds 
taken on the wing in mid- 
air flight. Peregrine have 
been clocked at speeds 
exceeding 180 miles per 
hour in a death-dealing 
assault on the hapless 
| prey. Some oftheir poten- 
tial victims have learned 
this and as a defense will 
just sit on the ground 
until the peregrine hunter 
impatiently moves on to 
other areas. 

BLM has been conduct- 
ing these studies for the 
Fish and Wildlife Service 
since 1979. Although the 
FWS has the basic re- 
sponsibility for monitor- 
ing endangered species 
such as the peregrine fal- 
con, the land managing 
agencies in Alaska got 
together and divided up 
the workload. BLM moni- 
tors peregrine on the 
Kuskokwim River and 
also on some of the rivers 


on the north slope like the 
Sagavanirktok and 
Colville. 


The project goal is to 

observe and report on the 

peregrine population in the state to see if the popula- 

tion can be taken off the endangered list. There are 

two subspecies of peregrine in Alaska. The Arctic 

subspecies was recently changed from endangered to 

threatened but the interior subspecies is still listed as 
endangered. 


Surveying 
the Tip 

of the 
Aleutian 
Chain 


Jim Pritchard and Wayne Lewis 
prepare to survey the old Attu village 
site. 


Did you know that in 
Alaska are found: 

-the U.S.’s highest peak: 
Mt. McKinley-20, 320 feet; 

-the U.S.’s northernmost 
point: Point Barrow 

-the U.S.’s westernmost 
point relative to the 
Greenwich meridian: 
Amatignak Island; 

-the U.S.’s easternmost 
point: Pochnoi Point. 


Surveyor Jim Pritchard of ASO’s 
Division of Cadastral Survey re- 
cently flew to the last island of the 
Aleutian Chain to relocate the 
1942 site of the village of Attu on 
the island of Attu. 

The Aleut Restitution Act passed 
in August 1988 and gives compen- 
sation to surviving Aleuts who suf- 
fered through the World War II 
relocation and internment. 

The village of 42 people was to- 
tally destroyed during World War 
Il. The Japanese invaded Attu 
Island in 1942 and razed the vil- 
lage after the Attuans were in- 
terned to Japan. 

The U.S. Armed Forces later 
bombed the site and recaptured 
the island in 1943. 

Under the act the village site, 
with a buffer zone, will be returned 
to the Aleut Corporation. 

Pritchard, along with Bureau of 
Indian Affairs archaeologists 
Terry Fifield and Debra Corwin, 
Fish and Wildlife Service realty ap- 
praiser Dee Butler, Aleut Native 
Corporation Resource Manager 
Wayne Lewis and Mike Boylan, 
Refuge Manager for the Aleutian 
Subunit of the Alaska Maritime 
Refuge, flew in a Grumman Super 
Goose from Anchorage to Cold Bay 
and Adak for refueling, then on to 
the Near Islands at the end of the 


chain. 


With the help of pre-World War 
II pictures, other miscellaneous 
records and an Atka Native who 
lived through the internment, the 
group was able to locate the site. 

“There was nothing left of the 
village,” says Pritchard. “All we 
found were remnants of the U.S. 
Army’s occupation during World 
War II and bomb craters filled with 
water. 

“The weather was typical for the 
Aleutians...rainy and overcast. 
The group worked through the 
first weekend after which 90 mile 
per hour fog set in for three days. 
We stayed at the Air Force post on 
Shemeya and finally finished the 
project on the following Friday. 
The flight back to Anchorage took 
us 12 hours...a long time to be 
flying in a Goose,” says Pritchard. 

“The island is quite mountain- 
ous and mostly tundra. A Coast 
Guard loran station staffed with 
about 20 people is the only habita- 
tion on the 37-mile long island. 

“We saw blue foxes and lots of 
birds. I’m really glad I got to go, 
since not many people get the 
opportunity,” says Pritchard. 
“Plus it’s the farthest west survey 
we've done and probably the only 
one in Longitude East.” 


When 
PCs 

Go Bad: 
Call Ed 


by Danielle Allen 


Seven messages were waiting. 
This was going to be a humdinger 
of a day for Ed Cutler, as usual. 
He’d been away for a week at train- 
ing and the users were after him. 

Those users are BLMers who 
operate the 140 or so personal 
computers (PC’s) scattered 
throughout the Alaska State Of- 
fice, Campbell Tract facility, Glen- 
nallen District and Resources Li- 
brary. 

He begins this morning like 
every other by planning what he 
needs to do and anticipating the 
unexpected. Cutler is a computer 
specialist. He says, “The title says 
nothing but means everything.” 
You call him when your IBM, 
Macintosh or PC modem won't 
talk, your McDraw software won't 
draw and your keyboard locks up. 

Besides software and periph- 
erals, he fixes the innards (hard- 
ware) of these mechanical won- 
ders. One such request had Cutler 
working with a smoking com- 
puter. One of the boards inside 
had malfunctioned causing it to 
overheat and smoke. ADP’s John 
Miller says, “It was sending Cutler 
smoke signals.” 

Working at a breakneck pace, 
the thin, intense Oriental wraps 
up all seven requests over the tele- 
phone. “Sometimes I can resolve 


“Doctor” Ed Cutler is trying to diagnose what ails this sick personal computer. 


most of my requests over the 
phone saving me time, “* he says. 
Next, he slips away to the Re- 
sources Library. For the past two 
weeks he’s been putting their new 
personal computer system to- 
gether. “They've got a real nice 
system,” says Cutler, “two PC’s, 
modems, and printers. . . I’ve been 
trying to get the modems to talk to 
the computer” But today he’s 
having problems with getting the 
log-on file to work. 

Cutler got hooked on comput- 
ers aS a teenager. He says, “I 
started playing around with a 
Sinclair Zylex. It was really a little 
toy with 4K of memory and a basic 
interpreter.” His fascination 
turned serious when he became a 
computer consultant developing 
systems for small companies and 
organizations. 

A depressed Alaskan economy 
brought an unemployed Cutler to 
BLM where he did volunteer work 
in ADP’s branch of information 
services. 

“I spent half my time working 
the front desk handling work re- 
quests and the rest working on 
BLM’s computer 1987 five year 
plan,” he says. BLM’s five year 


plan involves specifying current 
fiscal year computer needs and 
those of the following four years. 

Having put the ’89 five-year 
plan together, Cutler’s other major 
assignments have been working 
on the Epic and Apple Macintosh 
microcomputer contracts. He 
says, “We've done well with the 
contracts, we’ve had some prob- 
lems but we've had a large instal- 
lation base and most of the ma- 
chines are up and running which 
is good.” 

Now a full-time employee, 
Cutler expresses concern about 
the support of PC’s. He says “We 
don’t have any standardization. 
Everyone wants to use their own 
software or do their own thing. It’s 
impossible for me to support 500 
pieces of software I think 
management is starting to realize 
this.” 

The phone rings. A manager 
needs help. Amotherboard needs 
to be replaced. To Cutler’s chagrin 
the board he installs is bad. He 
doesn’t have time to fret, however, 
someone on the LIS team needs 
him. So he’s off in search of an- 
other PC gone bad. 
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Anchorage 
BLMers 
Help Out 
in the 
Lower 48 


As the wildfires roared through 
the western United States, Alaska 
sent south every crew and re- 
source that it had available. 

Sixty-two 20-person crews, 343 
overhead people, three helicop- 
ters, six air tankers and other 
planes on contract to the Alaska 
Fire Service and the State of 
Alaska were sent south. Several 
Anchorage area BLMers were in- 
cluded. 

On August 16, Management 
Analyst Ken Hext and O.D. 
Specialist Ron Smith accompa- 
nied the Alaska Class I Team to 
Lame Deer in eastern Montana. 
“We spent five days in Lame Deer 
then split up and were sent to 
other fires,” says Hext. 

“I spent four days in Billings asa 
supply unit leader then we packed 
up our whole supply warehouse 
and moved it out to rejoin Alaska’s 
Class I Short Team and a 1,000 
other firefighters on the Storm 
Creek Fire north of Yellowstone 
National Park,” says Hext. 

“The winds were high, the hu- 
midity was zero, the terrain was 
very steep, and spot fires were 
starting up to a mile ahead of the 
main fire. 

During the next 19 days we 
helped save the towns of Cooke 
City and Silver Gate but lost seven 
homes. 

Our camp was threatened by the 
fire, so we set up a new camp 20 
miles away at Clover Mist. Both 
the old camp and the new camp 


were overrun by the fire on the 
same night and our third camp 
location was later threatened. 

On August 25, State Fire Man- 
agement Officer Russ Hanson and 
Surveyor Dave Mobraten were 
sent to a complex of six fires on the 
Colville National Forest in north- 
eastern Washington. The two flew 
to Boise and then Spokane on a 
767 jet packed with 200 Alaska 
firefighters. Hanson served as 
agency crew coordinator for five 
Alaska emergency fire fighting 
crews. Mobraten worked as crew 
liaison officer for a Holy Cross vil- 
lage crew. 

“We were predicting contain- 
ment soon after we arrived but it 
all blew up on ‘black Friday’,” says 
Hanson.. “The six fires pretty 
much burned together making 
one large 20,000 acre fire.” Cooler 
weather finally helped firefighters 
contain the fire. 

Alaska State Aviation Officer 
Jim Johnson spent two weeks 
acting as National Aviation Safety 
Manager at the Boise Interagency 
Fire Center in Idaho. 

ASO Division of Resource’s Mike 
Haskins worked as a supply 


The “BLM No. 1 Crew” made up of 
Alaskans from NPS, USFS, and BLM’s 
FFPs. 
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Chief sawyer Bryan Siebold adjusts 
a pad on his chainsaw harness. 


manager on the Little Rock Creek 
Fire near Darby, Montana and asa 
helispot manager and flight deck 
coordinator at the Hell Roaring 
Fire near Gardiner, Montana. 

ADO’s Kevin Meyer was a crew 
liaison for the Shunmignak village 
crew. He and his crew went to the 
Pumas National Forest in eastern 
California for one week, the 
Wasatch Cache National Forest 
east of Salt Lake City for one week 
and to the Ashley National Forest 
near Vernal, Utah for another 
week. 

AFS’s Randi Anderson and 
Gordon Shaefer took Fire Famili- 
arization Program members Scott 
Robinson and Steve Storo of 
Fairbanks, and Don Pino, Chris 
Sitbon, Kathy Teitz, Ann 
Richardson, Bryan Siebold and 
Diane Thompson of Anchorage to 
the 15,000 acre Jay West Fire in 
the Clearwater National Forest in 
Idaho. 

“Fighting fires in the Lower 48 
was very different from the fires we 
fought in Alaska,” says Pino. “The 
fire burned through our camp, but 
the overall temperatures were very 
cold. Trying to get into frozen 
boots in the morning is tough.” 

The luxuries of catered meals 
and showers were wonderful after 
spending 21 days on an Alaska fire 
without a shower and eating MREs 
(meals ready to eat) this summer. 


Our sincere sympathy to Fran 
Eickbush on the loss of his wife 
Candyce. Mrs. Eickbush passed 
away September 18 at her Anchor- 
age residence. 


Our sincere sympathy to Betty 
Sprott on the loss of her husband, 

Dick Sprott. 

' Dick and Betty both worked as 
land law examiners in ASO’s Divi- 
sion of Conveyance Management 
until they retired in August. 

The Sprotts were traveling 
through Alberta, Canada to their 
retirement home in Florida when 
Dick died on September 15. 


BLM-Resource Apprentice-ship 
Program student (RAPS) Richard 
Williams II was awarded a $456 
tuition scholarship by the Univer- 
sity of Alaska Fairbanks for his 
outstanding performance in 
BLM’s RAPs program. 


Four BLMers were among those 
who helped rescue passengers 
injured in a Grayline bus crash on 
the Taylor Highway in September. 

At least 30 of the 42 passengers 
were injured and one was killed 
when the bus ran off the road, 
rolled over and down a steep bank, 
where it finally hung up against a 
small spruce tree. 

ASO anthropologist Bob King 
and Steese/White Mountains Dis- 
trict employees Holli McClain, 
Michael Allison, and Sarge 
Waller drove to the crash site 
about 30 miles south of Eagle. 
They helped get the injured out of 
the bus, gave emergency medical 
care, and carried them up the 
steep embankment to the road 
where they were picked up by 
helicopters. 

Three of the four BLMers had at 
least some EMT training. BLM 
supplied the first aid supplies and 


sleeping bags. 


Effective January 1, 1989, the 
street address for the Alaska State 
Office will change to: 

Bureau of Land Management 

Alaska State Office 

222 W. 7th Avenue, #13 

Anchorage, AK 99513-7599 


WORKWISE 
OR 
OTHERWISE 


Mary Leycom is the newnatural 
resource specialist in BLM’s 
Kotzebue office. 

As Kotzebue’s one person office, 
Leycom will assist the Kobuk Dis- 
trict in a wide variety of projects 
including: 3809 field monitoring, 
reindeer range inventory and per- 
mitting, monitoring radio collared 
caribou, fisheries inventories, rec- 
reation work on the Squirrel Wild 
and Scenic Study River, fire plan- 
ning, snow gauge readings, realty 
work, rights-of-way, Native allot- 
ments, RMPPs, and anything else 
which needs to be done. She will 
also serve as BLM’s representative 
to other agencies in the area. 

Leycom’s first trip to Kotzebue, 
two years ago, was in true Alaskan 
style. “In anticipation of my hus- 
band accepting the job as Selawik 
Refuge Manager, we each took a 
government authorized dog team 
from the Haul Road to Kotzebue to 
visit our prospective new home,” 
says Leycom. “The trip took us 23 
days.” 

Prior to moving to Kotzebue, 
Leycom worked for the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers in Anchorage 
as a biologist/botanist for six 
years. “I’m really looking forward 
to working in natural resources 
again,” she says. 


Jan Sosnowski, ADO realty 
specialist, ADO outdoor recrea- 
tion specialist Dean Littlepage, 
and ASO cadastral surveyor Fred 
Ward were members of a ten-per- 
son relay team participating in the 
108-mile Skagway to Whitehorse 
road race last month. The “Night 
Crawlers” ranged in ages from 27 
to 60 and placed 28 out of 36 
teams. 
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BLMers from the Campbell Tract 
facility and Alaska State Office 
showed their support for KSKA, 
Alaska’s public radio station, by 
taking telephone pledges during 
the station’s fall membership 
drive. The station usually con- 
ducts membership drives so 
money received can pay for the 
station’s programming and other 
operations. Answering calls on 
Saturday, September 17, which 
was declared Bureaucrat Day at 
KSKA were: John Rumps, Bob 
Rinehart, Marianne Wetzel, 
Darla Peterson, Cindy Slot- 
hower, Betty Chamberlain, Ar- 
lene Rocker, Carl Persson, 
Danielle Allen, Van Waggoner, 
Susan Lavin, Beverly Madding 
and Christy Mitchell. 

ADO realty specialist Bob 
Rinehart coordinated the event 
which brought the station $6,000 
for the day. 


Correction - BLMers should 
direct their questions about the 
COLA interest payments to Ann 
Adams at 271-5539. It was mis- 
takenly reported in last month’s 
issue that Carol Marvel was our 
contact. 


An agreement was made be- 
tween BLM and GoldPro Inc. for a 
private contractor to prepare a 
cumulative environmental impact 
statement for the mining opera- 
tions within the Tuluksak River 
watershed near Nyac. 

The study will evaluate a five- 
year mining plan operation for two 
floating bucket dredges and a 
dryland placer operation 

Kevin Meyer, the ADO project 
leader, says, “The contract for the 
EIS will be let in two stages. The 
initial scoping stage and the 
preparation of a draft and final 
EIS. “ 

He is being assisted by ASO 
technical evaluation team consist- 
ing of Page Spencer, Linn Gum 
and John Thompson. 

GoldPro is working with the 
Nyac Mining Co., whose owner 
Chuck Awe holds all the affected 
federal mining claims. 

The EIS is being prepared to 
respond to public concerns about 
mining operations within the wa- 
tershed. 


Penfold Receives 


Presidential 
Award 


On September 20, State Director 
Mike Penfold was presented the 
Presidential Meritorious Execu- 
tive Rank award at a ceremony 
held in Washington D.C. 

Executive Rank awards are pre- 
sented based on outstanding 
achievement, leadership qualities 
and ability to resolve difficult 
management issues. Awards are 
made to senior officials in federal 
service based on their career and 
individual accomplishments. 

“I appreciate the work BLMers 
here in Alaska did to get me this 
award. It is a great honor that is 
reflective of the positive work done 
by all of us here in Alaska. Thanks 
to all of you,” says Penfold. 
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WELCOME ABOARD 
September 1988 


Ella Banks, Supply Clerk, AFS 

Valliancia Battle, Legal Clerk, Fair- 
banks Support Center 

Judy Demming, Cartographic Tech- 
nician, Fairbanks Support Center 

Victor Wallace, Realty Specialist, 
Steese /White Mountain District 

Randy Goodwin, Outdoor Recreation 
Planner, Steese/White Mountain 
District 

Holli McClain, Volunteer, Steese/ 
White Mountain District 

George Harper, Computer Program 
Analyst, ASO Division of Support 
Services 

Rachelle Maiorana, Clerk-Typist, 
ASO Division of Conveyance Man- 
agement 

William Fowler, Biologist, ASO Divi- 

sion of Minerals. 


MOVING ON 
September 1988 


Karen Hardy, Secretary, AFS 

Robert Gal, Natural Resource Spe- 
cialist, Kobuk District Office 

Betty Bonner, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Conveyance Man- 

agement 


BLM Removes 
Transformers 
at Red Devil 


BLM arranged for the removal of 
two transformers at an inactive 
mine site near Red Devil late last 
month. This is in response to the 
testing of materials collected at 
the site by a private contractor 
where hazardous wastes were 
suspected. 

Preliminary findings revealed 
the transformers to contain PCBs. 
The results of other materials 
tested will be made available to the 
BLM this month. 

A hazardous waste contractor 
transported the transformers and 
PCB contaminants to Anchorage 
in conformance with EPA regula- 
tions. The transformers and 
hazardous waste will be sent to an 
EPA approved facility in the Lower 
48 where they will be disposed of. 

The mine has been abandoned 
since 1971 and is one of the 
numerous unpatented federal 
mining claims. 

This is the first hazardous waste 
removal project for BLM-Alaska. 
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